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For MONDAY, February 16, 1795. 





Curious Particulars of the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Englifh in ancient Times. 


[From Mr. James Pettit Andrews’s Hiftory of England. ] 


HE cuftoms of the Anglo-Saxons (and indeed of all the 
northern nations) have fomewhat particularly worth no- 
tice im them, as far as they relate to matrimony. 

A woman unmarried was always fuppoled to havea “ munda 
bora,” a guardian or owner; the virgin belonged to her 
father, brother, uncle or neareft male relation ; the widow 
claimed the fame protection of her dead hufband’s male rela- 
tives; the lover was obliged to buy his miftrefs of her 
“ mund-bora” by a  mede”’ or gift, the amount of which 
was fettled by a law, that feta higher price on the maid by 
one-half, than on the relict. 

If unadvifedly the wooer wedded the lady without the mund- 
bora’s confent, her perfon and goods were ftill the property of 
her guardian ; and an injury offered to her was to be atoned 
for, not to the {poufe but to the mund-bora. 

At the wedding the mund-bora delivered up his ward to the 
fpoufe, a friend of whom had previoufly avowed himfelf the 
guarantee of a proper and fteady provifion for the bride in cafe 
of her hufband’s death. ‘The nuptial benediction was fre 
quently given tothe bride while ftanding under a kind of veil, 
held over her head by four tall men that her bluthes might be 
concealed. Toa widow this ceremony was always omitted. 
VoL, XXV, 627. T —Muratori, 
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—Muratorii—At the feaft which followed, the ufual and large 
prefents of gold, arms, cloths, houfehold ftuff, &c. made by the 
invited relations, formed the portion of the bride, who had bee 
fide from cuftom immemorial a right to afk of her mate on the 
next {un-rifing after her nuptials a “ morgen-gife,” or morn- 
ing’s gift, to ferve as her pin money*.—Wilk. Leg. Sax. Spel« 
man’s Glofs. 


We know little as to the divorces of the Anglo-Saxons, al- 


though they fometimes appear: But the Wellb laws allowed 
the hufband to put away his wife for behaviour tending toward 
adultery ; while on her part fhe might on very flight accounts 
fepafate her Concerns from his ; it was a fufficient caufe if fhe 
difcovered that he had an ill-{fcented breath.—Leges Wallicaz. 

With refpect to conjugal authority, our neighbours of 
Wales allotted decifively that, if the wife called her hufband 
opprobrious names, pulled him by the beard, fquandered away 
his goods, or laftly, if he found her in bed with another man, 
the injured fpoufé might give Ker three blows with a ftick on 
any part of her excepther head. But if he fhould beat her 
more feverely or for alefs caufe, he was liable to pay a confide- 
rable fine —Ibid, 

In the education of their children the Anglo-Saxons fought 
only to render them dauntlefs and apt for the two moft important 
occupation of their future lives, war and the chafe. It wasa 
ulual trial of a child’s courage, to place him on the floping 
roof of a building, and if without fcreaming or terror he held 
aft, he was ftyled a ftout-herce” or brave boy.—Howel. 

Affer, the biographer of Alfred, mentions with amazement 
that the king made his youngeft fon Ethelward be taught to 
read, before he made him acquainted with hunting.—V. El- 
fredi. 

Much more joyous was the ceremony of fepulture among 
the Anglo-Saxons than that of marriages The houfe, in 
which the body lay till its burial, was a perpetual fcene of 

ating, finging, dancing, and every fpecies of riot ; this was 
very expenfive to the fan ily of the deceafed; and in the north 
it was carried fo far that the corple was forcibly kept unburied 
by the viliting friends, until they were certain that they had 
coniumed all the wealth the deceafed had left behind him, in 
gaies and feftivity. In vain did the church exert itfelf againft 

fuch 


* We may eafily trace here the truftees to fettlement ; and the 
@)ving away the bride {till in ufe with us. To explain the mor 
gxn-gite we mult perhape look to the cuftoms of the eal. 
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fuch enormities. ‘The cuftom had prevailed during the times 
of paganifm, and was much too pleafant to be abandoned by 
the half-Chriftians of the early centuries.—Spelman, &c. 

In private life the Anglo-Saxons were devout to the extreme 
of credulity ; and hofpitable to drunken ex*ravagance; their 
manners were rough, but focial ; when married, each fide re- 
fpe&ted the nuptial tie, and moft of the ladies fuckled their 
own children, 

Their boards were plainly but plentifully ferved. Large 
joints of roafted meat feem to have had the preference; falted 
vituals were much in ufe.x—Hen. of Huntingdon, 

At table, the rank of the guefts was ftri@lly obferved ; and’ 
by the laws of Canute, a perfon fitting above his proper ftation 
was to be pelted out of his place by bones, at the difcretion of 
the company, without the privilege of taking offence.—Bath. 
Leg. Canut. 

The lady (or as the Saxons named her, “ leaf-dien” the 
bread-giver) fat, as now, at the upper end of the board and 
diftributed the provifions to her guefts. 

The liquors ufed at genteel tables among the Anglo Saxons, 
were wine, ale and {piced ale, pigment (a compofition of wine, 
fpice, and honey), morat (honey diluted with mulberry juice), 
and mead,—Du Cange’s Glofs. in Verb. Moratum, &c. 

The drefs of the Anglo-Saxon gentleman was a loofe 

cloak which reached down to the ancles ; and over that a long 
robe faftened over both fhoulders on the middle of the breaft, 
byaclafp or buckle. Thefe cloaks and robes were frequently 
lined with rich furs and bordered with gold or embroidery. 
The foldiers and common people wore clofe coats only reaching 
to the knee; and fhort cloaks hanging over the left fhoulder 
and buckled on the right. Thefe had fometimes an edging of 
gold, 
. Wulftan, Bifhop of Worcefter, was mocked by the Bifhop 
of Conftance for wearing a mantle lined with the fur of lambs, 
and advifed at leaft, to adorn his cloak with cat-fkins. * Alas} 
my brother,” (replied Wulftan) “I have often heard of the 
Lamb of God, but never of his cat.” This piece of wit 
turned the laugh againft the German prelate.x—Anglia Sacra. 

They wore caps that came to a point in front, which were 
probably made of the fkins of beafts. 

The women wore a long loofe robe reaching to the ground. 
On their heads hung a veil which, falling down before, was 
gathered up at the corners and folded round their necks and 
over thir bofoms. ‘The robe was ufually ornamented with a 
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broad border, coloured or embroidered. Slippers were worn 
by men and women of fafhion ; and the men had a croffed 
bandage in lieu of a ftocking. 

The hair of the men was worn long and flowing, and the 
beard ‘was permitted to crow on the upper lip. “ Thefe are 
not foldiers but monks,” faid one of Harold’s {pies who had 
watched the Normans, and obferved with furprife that they had 
no muftachos, and bitter were the invectives of the Anglo- 
Saxons againft the conqueror for forcing them to abandon thefe 
favourite appendages.—M. Paris. Vit. Abb. 

Gold chains and bracelets were favourite ornaments of both 
fexes.—W. of Malmfb. 

In England every man wasa foldier ; and the county-meet- 
ings were ftyled “© Wapon-tacks,” from the cuftom of going 
armed tothe affembly and of touching the {pear of the magif- 
trate, to fhow the readinefs of each mai tor ation, Slaves 
were not fuffered to carry arms about them ; the very gift of 
a weapon conferred freedom. 

On the other hand, the free man never ftirred abroad with- 
out his fpsar; and laws were actually made to guard againft 
the damages occafioned by the carelefs bearer.— Wilkins. 

In battle, the ceorles who farmed the infantry, befide a broad 
{fword, and fometimes a club, bore only a round fhield with an 
offenfive pointed weapon in the center. The cavalry, being 
compoled of thanes, bufcarles and the richer ceorles who 
could afford to keep horfes, was better provided with defenfive 
armour. The fwords of the horfemen were long and broad; 
and they bore a fpear in a kind of reft.—Strutt’s View, &c. 

The character of the Anglo-Saxons as to perfonal courage 
varied according to the behaviour of their leaders. Under 
Egbert, Alfred, and his immediate fucceflors, they maintained 
the credit which their German anceftors had gained in battle, 
Cowed by the unmanly bigotry of Edgar and Ethelred the 
Unready, they fhrunk into the meaneft degree of cowardice 
and treachery; but when headed by Edmund Ironfide and 
Harold Il. they fought (although not with fuccefs) with the 
moft undaunted bravery. 


(To be continued.) 





An ANECDOTE, 


HE late Governor Boyd was remarkable for many va 
luable qualities; and he was alfo remarkable for the 
fhortnefs 
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fhortnefs of his difpatches. He once being in fome fear of the 
fhip’s failing from Gibraltar before his letters could be put 
aboard, wrote an order to his agent, Mr. Browne, who was in 
England, for his own private {tores, comprifed in three words, 
viz. Browne, Beef, Boyd. The reply which came with the 
ftores was as laconic : Boyd, Beef, Browne. 





COMFORTS of a SPRAINED ANCLE., 


To the PRINTER, 
SIR, 

T is a misfortune of the Jodily as well as the political 
conftitution, that it is befet by quacks.and prefcribers, who 
joftle one another like und rtakers canvaffiag for a great man’s 
funeral. Profiting »y the vaf attention ‘howa in the cleaning 
of our firects, 1 had the honour, a tew days azo, to tall and 
fprain my ancle. If tuts were attended with confinement 
only, it would-be tolerzble—but I-am fo coipletel, beheged 
by an army of volunteer doctors, and ki d prefcribers, that 
I queftion whether I fhall be able to make a /ortie, and efcape 

with my life. 

Whole buckets of pump water have been difcharged upon 
me—and as much oatmeal made into poultices as would 
ftarve a Scotch county, even in atime of plenty. Vinegar 
has been prefcribed by the gallon; and I am likely to be 
ruined in the article of brandy, which I am commanded to mix 
with it. Blceding and purging are the leaft of my misfor- 
tuncs—Every good and {ympathizing friend mutt have a pull 
at my foot, to fee that is not out of joint; while another clafs 
of friendly philantnropifts (queeze my ancle with their thumbs, 
juft to know whether there are any fmall bones broke. A third 
circle of compaffionate acquaintances attack me with fomene 
tations, gvintuple alliances of flannel, and liniments enough to 
fpread over anacre of ground. A fourth, without prefcribing 
any thing, aflure me that fuch accidents are worfe than broken 
limbs ; that tiey have very often known a mortification come 
on, and the leg obliged to be cut off; not thut they think there 
is any appearance of that in my cafe ; but—that [ may think 
myfelf very well off for fix months confinement; during 
waica I asuft abftain from wine and {pirituous liquors, high- 
feafoned provifions, butchers meat, and cvery thing that may 
Lriiila.e. 
Now, 
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Now, Mr. Printer, as I am already very much irritated at 
my doétors and doétreffes, and begin to perceive that although 
my difeafe is nothing, my cure will foon be fatal, I beg leave, 
through the medium of your Entertainer, to relate a thort 
anecdote; fubmitting it to the confideration of my friends, and 
hoping that they will be kind enough to take a hint. 

A gentleman at. Bath, who had a very ferious ciforder, was 
advifed to fend for a phyfician—No, anfwered he, I with to 
die a natural death. 


I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 
CLAUDUS. 





An Account of the Trial of Thomas Hardy for High 
Treafon. 


OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
Monpay, November 3, 1794- 


(Continued from Page 95+) 


T eight o’clock this morning the Court met purfuant to 
their adjournment on Saturday night, and proceeded to 
bufinefs. 

The Counfel for the prifoner, after the neceflary formalities, 
proceeded to call witnefles who were nearly all in the fame 
ftory, fome to the character of Hardy, and others to the inten 
tions of the Political Societies. 

Mr. Erfkine informed the Court, that it appeared the letter 
which had been fent from Davifon at Norwich, to Mr. Hardy, 
relative to pikes, fo far from being communicated to any one, 
was not opened. 

Mr. King, one of the meflengers, fwore that he found the 
Jetter in Hardy’s poffeffion unopened, 

David Martin was (worn, in order to give evidence that the 
Society at Sheffield had not ated in a treafonable or feditious 
manner. He was an engraver, and had lived at Sheffield thefe 
twelve years paft. The Sheffictl petition to the Houfe of 
Commons had been rejected; but they did not conceive that 
couid be the cafe when the general fentiment of the people 
fhould be conveyed. If he thought the Society had any other 
object in view, he would not have remained a Member of it. 
He never could collect, nor did any one ever believe, that the 

9 Society 
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Society had the fmalleft intention of. any thing that affefted the 
life of his Majefty, or his Crown or dignity, nor of deftroying 
the Houfe of. Lords. 

Edward Oakes had been a Member of the Correfponding 
Society at Sheffield fince the year 1791. Their object was a 
Parliameatary Reform by peaceable means, and no other; and 
it was with this view that they fent delegates to Scotland. 
They had no defign whatever againft the King, or the Govern- 
ment of the country. They had no idea of attacking it, and 
this he fwore with a very folemn degree of earncftnefs. ; 

Mr. Erfkine now read the declaration of the Friends of the 
People, which appeared at the time in all the newfpapers, and 
obferved, that the jury muft perceive by the fignatures annexed 
to it, that the fubfcribers, though they may poflibly be deceived, 
could have no defigns againft the Conftitution. He then read 
over the names of thofe Noblemen, Members of Parliament, 
and other gentlemen, who figned the declaration; and pro- 
duced a {mile in the Court, by the vivacity with which, on 
coming to the name of the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, M, P. he 
faid, “* meaning mE, Gentlemen.” 

William Jewtnap, a razor-maker, and a member of the So- 
ciety in Sheffield, from firit to laft, depofed that their obje& 
was areform in Parliament, upon the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond, and by means of a petition to Parliament. This 
was always the. general object of the Society. If they had 
any intention or difpofition to fubvert the King’s authority, he 
would not have remained amongft them. 

Edward Smith, cutler, became a Member of the Sheffield 
Society in 1791, for the purpofe of obtaining a Reform in 
Parliament upon the Duke of Richmond’s plan, and have the 
glorious accounts of 1688. He defcribed the ill treatment 
which the members of the Society experienced from the ope 
polite party. They were much alarmed by a letter, diftributed 
about the {treets, calling upon the inhabitants to fall upon the 
Democrats and deftroy them, Whenever any good news ar« 
rived from the Continent, they fired in at their houfes, and even 
fired into his window, when he was afleep. 

His Grace of Richmond was nextexamined. Mr. Erfkine 
handing him a copy of the letter. to Colonel Sharman, faid, 
Will your Grace do me the honour to ftate whether that be 
a copy of the letter which you addrefled to Mr. Sharman in 
the year 1780.” 

Duke of Richmond. ‘ It is extremely difficult for me to 
tell whether the paper now put into my hand is the fame as the 
letter 
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letter I wrote toMr. Sharman ornot. “I know that there was 
a mutilated edition of it publifhed at the time.” 

Mr. Erfkine. “ Will your Grace have the goodnefs to 
Jook over it, and afcertain whether it be a genuine copy or 
fot 2” 

The Duke proceeding to look over it, the Lord Prefident 
afked, whether he would with to retire while he read it into 
another room ? 

The Duke faid, “ [Believe I may fpate Mr. Erfkiae fome 
trouble, by giving him a corrett copy whichI have brought in 
my pocket.” 

This was immediately agreed to, and the letter to Col. Shar- 
man, which had been in Court, was read by the Clerk of the 
Arraigns, while Mr. Garrow and others looked over the Duke’s 
- copy, both of which exadly agreed. 

His Grace then afcertained that to be the letter which he 
addreffed to Colonel Sharman, containing a plan of a reform 
in Parliament. 

A Clerk of the Houfe of Lords then attended with a jour- 
nal of the proceedings, dated the 8th of February, 1780. Ie 
¢ontained a motion of the Earl of Shelbarne for a Committce 
of thofe who were not placemen, penfioners, &c. to confider 
of the expenditure of the public revenue, and the means we 
had of defraying thefe expences. The motion was made in 
confequence of a petition couched in very ftrong Janguage ; 
and: the motion was negatived. A prote{t was then entered 
into, which after defcribing the expences of the war to be fo 
great as to exceed the patience which may be expected in the 
people to bear the additional taxes, to which they would give, 
faid that their refource muft then be in penfions, finecures, and 
ufelefs places, It afferted the right of the people to affociate 
im bodies for the attainment of their reafonable demands, as 
affociations proclaimed more loudly the voice of the nation 
thar the remonftrances of individuals, &c. 

This proteft was figned by that venerable conftitutional 
Jawycr, Earl Camden, together with the illuftrious names of 
Richmond, Portland, Devenfhire, Grafton, Shelburne, Rock- 
ingham, Fitzwilliam, Tankerville, &c. &c. This proteft 
was acknowledged by the Duke of Richmond, and Mr. Erf- 
kine faid it fupported and maintained all thofe proceedings 
which were now brought againft Hardy as charges of High 
*Treaton. 

Mr. Erfkine here took occafion to obferve, that the accufas 
tron againft Hardy was -not grounded upon apy fact, but upon 
6 a criminal 
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acriminal and treafonable intention of the mind. He had 
therefore a right to call evidence to his opinions and inten 
tions. 

Mr: Erfkine ftated feveral cafes fimilar to that of Hardy, in 
which witnefles were permitted to preve the difpofition of the 
mind, and the general character of the perfon accufed, 

The Attorney and Solicitor General objected to fuch evi- 
dence as irrelevant; the refult was, that Mr. Stuart was again 
called, and fuffered to give in evidence Hardy’s attachment to 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, upon which they argued 
more than once, but Hardy ftill remained immoveable in his 
opinion. 

Mr. Sheridan was the next witnefs who depofed, that in the 
year 1793, in confequence of the alarms about fedition and 
treafonable aflociations in the country, he being greatly an un- 
believer in dangers that he confidered as imaginary, gave no-= 
tice in the Houfe of Commons of a motion for a Committee 
fuch as that which had fince been appointed, to enquire into 
the caufes of them. In the mean time he thought it right to 
make all the enquiry he could into their reality, and he was in- 
formed by a perfon, that Hardy would be a very likely man to 
afford him the information he defired.—He then commifiioned 
the perfon he alluded to, to bring Mr. Hardy to him, who came 
without hefitation, This was the only time that ever he bad 
feen him. The prifoner told him that the informations ob- 
tained by Minifters, and which were diftributed at the doors 
to the Members of both Houfes, were exceedingly accurate. 
That fince the Proclamation was iflued, the public-houfes in 
which they before held their meetings, as they were not per- 
fons who {pent much money, and that the landlords were afraid 
of their licences, they could be admitted no longer, but that 
they continued to aflemble in private houfes. He appeared to 
him a very mild and reafonable man; expreffed bis joy at the 
expectation of the enquiry taking place ; and offered him the 
infpection of all the correfpondence and papers of the Society, 
which he might make what ufe he pleafed of in the Houfe of 
Commons. This happened in the beginning of March, 1793. 

Mr. Francis faw him twice, when he received the thanks of 
the Society for a fpeech he made in fupport of a Parliamentary 
Reiorm; and the fecond time when the prifoner, with Marga- 
rot and two others, wanted him to prefent a petition to the 
Houle of Commons for .: Parliamentary Reform. He objected 
to the prayer of it, which required a reform on the Duke of 
Richmond’s plan, which was contrary to his opinion. 


Vor, XXV, 627. U He 
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He wifhed them to leave the prayer open, as was ufual in 
fuch appl:cations to Parliament. ‘They feemed very well pre- 
pared to anfwer all the objections which could be raifed againft 
their propolal; and as he exprefled fome furprize that mien, in 
their walk of life, fhould be to fkilful in argument, he learned, 
that they drew their chief force from the letter of the Duke of 
Richmond. They faid, they were forry that they had not been 
apprized of his objections, as they fhould have no objection to 
fafhion it to any {hape he may think proper; but it was then 
too ljate. It muft be prefented the very day, and they could not 

enew the numerous fignatures, as it was the very day on which 
Mr. Grey was to make his motion. He then agreed to pre- 
fent bit, ¥ hich he did, obferving at the fame time, that the prayer 
of it did not meet with his concurrence. 

Lord Lauderdale depofed, that he had been invited by letter 
to take the office of delegate to the Britifh Convention, from 
Port-Burry, which after repeated folicitations, he declined. 
He underitood the object of that Convention to be no more 
than a Parliamentary Reform, 

The evidence for the defendant being thus clofed, Mr. 
Gibbs, as he was about to addrefs the Jury, immediately 
fainted away. 

After he had a little recovered himfelf, he turned about fude 
deniy, and burfting into tears, which feemed greatly to relieve 
him, ailured the Jury that it was his anxicty for the mifcrable 
man at their bar, his confcioufnefs of his inability to acquit 
himfelf as he wiihed in his defence that thus overpowered him. 
No indultry, no zeal was wanting on his part, and difficult as 
the oilice was, he would do his duty to the beft of his ability. 

ihe Solicitors for the Crown had breught fuch a mals of 
“ec ted overloaded evidence againit him, that it was be- 
y‘ helimits of human ingenuity to difentangle it—he would 
jay, | eyond human powers, for they were too much for thofe 


of Mr. Erfl kines 


(Zo be continued.) 





4n EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE. 


74 HE following are the particulars of the efcape of fome 
4 = French Emigrants who failed on the 24th of January, 
1795, from afma!l port of North Holland, called Petten : 
Milundei ftanding 
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Mifunderftanding at the Hague the events on the Waal, they 
flattered themfelves with fome fecurity, till the moment when 
the Stadtholder and his family thould give, by their departure 
in open boats, the fignal of alarm, Thefe Emigrants, in 
number about one hundred and fifty, confifting chiefly of the 
old Nobility of France, immediately left the Hague, and pro- 
ceeded with qe to Amfterdam, hoping to find there 
fome means of croffing the Zuyder-Zee, and to gain a {mall 
port called Zwoll, to make their way into Germany : But the 
Zuyder-Zee being frozen to the extent of two leagues dil- 
tance from the fhore, and the French advancing rapidly to- 
wards Amfterdam, thefe unhappy fugitives proceeded to the 
extremity of the peninfula which forms North Holland. 

Some of them were young women of the firft rank. Thefe 
were Princefics, Duchefles, and their children, the moft amia- 
ble and fafhionable ladies of the old Court. At their head 
was the refpectable Comte de Martanges, a field- officer, 72 
years o)d, who had for the laft two years ated as Commiflary 
of the French N obility in Holland. 

Arrived at the Helder, the laft port of North Holland, they 
faw the Dutch fleet at anchor, blocked up by the ice, confilting 
of twelve fail from 70 to 32 guns. The Englith Conful 
generoufly offered thefe unhappy fugitives a veflel that was at 
his difpofal in the road, but which unfortunately was furrounded 
by theice. The Princes and Princeffes, Dukes and Duchefles, 
men and women of various defcriptions, to the number of 
150, as already ftated, embarked in the faid veflel, and worked 
a whole day to break the ice, in order to put her afloat. The 
cold, however, was fointenfe that the Emigrants were unable 
to continuc their exertions. The Dutch intimidated by the 
approach of the French, refufed them affiftance, left it fhould 
be confidered as worthy of the cognifance of the Revolu- 
tionary ‘Tribunal : The fears of the former were confirmed by 
the appearance of 3000 Republicans, headed by the General 
Van Damme, to take pollefion of the Dutch fleet in the name 
of the French eb 

Twelve of thea, however, reached a weftern port, namely 
Petten. ‘There, by conbiting all their money and jewels, 

tiey completed the fum of 400 ducats, with which they nt 

chaied an open /chuyt, and fenced it with the greateft diffi- 

culty into the water, being about 200 yards from the fea. They 

advanced Gn a hazardous voyage for the Englifh coaft (about 

150 miles), many of them without bread, cheefe, or watery 

and with only one perlon capable of ftecring, having no charts 
| 2 or 
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or compafies. After having failed with almoft continual ad- 
verfe winds, they ran afhore oa the Englifh coatt, between 
Colchefter and Harwich, where they landed, having expe- 
rienced all the horrors of cold, hunger, and tremendous feas. 

Among the twelve who efcaped, is the famous Madame la 
Comtcfle Dagueflau, grand-daughter to the Chancellor of 
France, and her family. They put intoan inn at Colchetter 
almoft without clothes. 


EDWARD and MATILDA. 





n 


E’en love itfelf is bitternefs of foul, 

A penfive anguifh pining at the heart ; 

Or, funk to fordid int’reft, feels no more 

¢¢ That noble with, that never-cloy’d defire, 

«« Which, felfith joy difdaining, feeks alone 

«« To blefs the dearer objeét of its fame.” 
THOMSON. 


« 


+ 


* 


«< 


- 


T the age of twenty-two, Mrs. Falkland being left a 

widow, with an only daughter, retired into the country, 

that the might devote her future life to the education of her 

Matilda; an employ the was well qualified to undertake, as the 

joined to the accomplifhed lady a well improved mind, and an 
elegant underitanding. 

Under the tuition of fuch a mother, Matilda made a rapid 
progrefs in every branch of ufeful and ornamental knowledge ; 
but, unhappily for her, Mrs, Falkland was determined to raife 
the declining fortunes of her family by a profitable marriage. 

The beauty and accomplifaments of Matilda, who had now 
reached her feventeenth year, were the topick of coaverfation 
among all the neighbouring gentlemen, and many offered 
themfelves as candidates for her affection. In this number 
was Edward Stanley, the only fon cf a gentleman wao lived 
near the mother of Matilda. He poflefled a fortune fuficiently 
above the reach of want; was handfome in figure, and eles 
gant in addrefs, Thefe, however, were his leaft important 
qualities—-his temper was open and generous; his mind well 
ftored with ufeful learning, and gifted with every ‘virtue that 
dignifies the nature of man. He had long admired Matilda, 
There feemed to be, in her, a mind above “ the level of the 
vulgar great.” She had alfo been an attentive obferver of 
Edward ; and difcovered in him a difpofition and education 
much fuperior to that of any other gentleman, Mr. Stanley 
was, 
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was, what every country gentleman fhould be, 2 man of real 
fenfe and found morals, He had beftowed the greateft care in 
educating his fon, and had the abundant fatisfaction to fee the 
blefling of Heaven attend his endeavours. He often admired 
the great underftanding of Mrs, Falkland, and the amiable 
character of her daughter; as perfons poffefled of far more 
fenfe and accomplifhmens, than many to whom Providence 
had given abundance of wealth, and beftowed gaeater means 
of improvement. He had commenced an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Falkland; and it was at thefe little interviews the flame 
of love caught the heart of Edward, He was no longer the 
fame: The rofe of health, which before bloomed in his coune 
tenance, forfook his cheek ; he was never happy, but in the 
company of Matiida, She faw the anguifh which diftraGed 
his heart, and often the tear of pity {tole down her cheek 
when converfing with him. But fhe well knew her mother’s 
determination ; and refleCed that, by encouraging a hopelefs 
attachment, fhe would only bring mifery an both. Shere- 
vealed to her mother the fituation of Edward 3 and defired, as 
the only remedy, fhe might be fent to London, to try whether 
abfence would not obliterate ver from his mind. 

The departure of Matilda was carefully concealed from 
Edward. After waiting three days, in hopes of feeing her, 
his anxiety could no longer be fuftained. He ventured toen- 
quire whether fhe was gone; and could ill conceal his agi- 
tation, at the information.  TaLondon?” faid he; “ and 
when will the return ?”— Not thefe two mouths,” replied 
Mis, Falkland. Two months!” exclaimed Edward, and 
rufhed out of the room. 

He begged of his father to let him go to London for a few 
days. Mr. Stanley would have granted any thing elfe. Na, 
my dear Edward,” faid he; * I cannot confent that you 
fhould mix in thofe fcenes of riot and diffipation with which 
that city abounds, without a proper guide to fteer your courfe, 
lintend thortly to go thither myfelf, and you may accompany 

e.”” Edward thanked his father, with a heavy heart; who 
never guefied the reafon of his fon’s demand. 

Matilda returned; and he embraced the earlieft apportu~ 
nity of paying his refpects. She received him with fuch in- 
difference, as fhot a dagser through his heart. He parted from 
her nearly ina ftate of madnefs; fleep fled his pillow, and he 
pafled the night almoft bordering on defpair, . 

But the enfuing day fully explained the fatal caufe of hex 
behaviour, Anclegant carriage, with four hoifes, —_ at 
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Mrs. Falkland’s door, accompanied with a proportionable 
number of attendants in fplendid liveries. Lord Oglethorpe 
was ufhered in, as the lover of Matilda. 

Edward {carcely believed what he faw. He took particuljr 
care to review his Lordthip,-as he entered his coach, and gave 
him a look of merited contempt : His Lordfhip was the very 
eflence of a modern beau—too fine to be a man. 

During a month, Lord Oglethorpe paid the greateft at- 
tention to Matilda; he then folicited her hand. Mrs. Falk- 
land, elated to the very pinnacle of imaginary blifs, would now 
hardly own acquaintance with Mr, Stanley; who forefaw, 
with infinite concern, the ruin of her daughter. But all his 
iriendly cautions were treated with difdain. 

At length the day was fixed, when Matilda, by marrying a 
nobleman, would crown the height of her mother’s ambition. 

Edward had been diligent to gain every information cone 
cerning Lord Oglethorpe 3 and the arrival of a gentleman 
from London, who came ona vifit to his father, afforded an 
opportunity. 

Mr. Melville was the fon of an eminent merchant in the 
city; a youth of a virtuous mind and liberal education: By 
him he learned, thathis Lordfhip poffeffed a plentiful portion 
of riches; and this was all, for he had neither undesftanding 
orvistue. Edward perceived, in themind of Melville,a con- 
geniality of. fentiments with his own, and determined to make 
him the friend of his youth. He related to him the whole of 
his love for Matilda, and her intended union with Lord Ogles 
thorpe; then afked his advice concerning h:s future conduct.— 
Mr. Melville advifed him to go fome diltance from home, 
dering the nuptials, as the {pectacle would be too painful for 
his feelings: But firft to obtain an interview with Matilda, 
anc know how far her inclinations were in unifon with her in- 
tended marriage. If he fhould find it impoffible to fee he 
before hed parted, to write a letter, which he would engage 
the thou!d receive. 

idward ufed every means in his power to gain admiffion to 
Matilda. Finding all his efforts in vain, he wrote the follows 
sag letter -— 


“ T am about to leave my father’s houfe, to avoid a fight of 
ail others the moit dreadful to me. What can you think! 
Surely, the elegant mind of Matilda can never be dazzled by 
the trappings of wealth and fplendour ! Can you ever efteem a 
man deilitute of every qualicy that adorns tle humaa mind ? 
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or is it the falfe ambition of a mother, who would: barter her 
daughter’s happinefs for a wealth, and atitle ? You may ne 
ver fee me more! I have loved you tenderly. But, alas ! 
who could behold fuch a mind, fucha form, and not fall a mar- 
tyr totheir charms! Let the tear of pity folace him, who can 
never ceafe to love you. 


« EDWARD STANLEY.” 


He left this letter with his friend, who faithfully delivered it 
to Matilda, the morning preceding her nuptials. The une 
aufpicious morn now arrived, when Matilda was to fall a vic- 
tim to her mother’s power. The ceremony was performed by 
his Lordthip’s chaplain, at her mother’s houle; after which 
they departed to a hdufe belonging to a relation of Lord 
Ozlethorpe’s, fome miles farther in the country. 


(To be continued.) 





DUTCH PHYSIOGNOMONICAL CHARACTER. 


{ Tranflated from Lavater. ] 


HE Dutch I difcover by the rotundity of the head, and 
the weaknefs of the hair. A Dutchman is tranquil, 
patient, confined, and appears to will nothing.. His walk and 
eye are long filent; and an hour of his company feems fcarcely 
to produce a thought. He is little troubled by the tide af 
pafions; and will contemplate, unmoved, the parading ftream- 
ers of all nations failing before his Cyes. Quiet and compe- 
tence are his gods; thofe arts, therefore, which can procure 
thefe bleffings, alone employ his faculties. His Jaws, politi- 
cal and commercial, have originated in that {pirit of fecurity 
which maintains him in the poileffion of what he has gained. 
He is tolerant in all that relates to opinion, if he be but lefe 
peaceably to enjoy his property, and to aflemble at the meeting 
houfe of his fect. ‘The chara@er of the ant is fo applicatle to 
the Dutch, that to this literature itfelf conforms in Holland. 
All poetical powers, exerted in great works or {mall, are fo- 
reign to this nation. They endure pleafure from the perufal 
f poetry, b hey nrod + I {peak of he United 
of poetry, but they produce none. {peak of the Unite 
Provinces, and not of the Flemings, whofe jovial character is 
in the midway between the Italian and French. The cnarac- 
tcriftic of a Dutchman, is, I believeya high forehead, hali-opea 
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eyes, full nofe, hanging checks, wide open mouth, flefhy lips, 
broad chin, and large ears. 





Aw ANECODOT E, 
B®? darenapacis NOY, Attorney-General to Charles I. owed 


his early reputation to the following circumftance, 
Three graziers at a fair, had left cheir money with their hoftefs 
while they went to market; one of them calls for the money 
and runs away; the other twocome upon the woman, and 
fue her for delivering that to one, which the had received from 
the three, before the three came and demanded it. The caufe 
went againft the woman, and judgement was ready to be pro» 
nounced, when Mr. Noy being a ftranger, wifhed her to give 
him a fee, becaufe he could not plead elfe ; and then moves in 
arreft of judgement, that he was retained by the defendant, 
and that the cafe was this; the defendant had received the 
money of the three together, and confefleth that the was not 
to deliver it till the fame three demanded it ; and, thercfore, 
added he, the money is ready ; let the three men come, and it 
fhall be paid. This motion altered the whole proceeding. 





An ANECDOT E, 
IR THOMAS WYAT, whofe repartees are often repub- 


lithed in modern colle@tions, afforded by his example the 
true Jaws by which wit ought to be guarded, He never played 
upon a man’s unhappinefs or deformity, becaufe it was in- 
human ; nor on his fuperiors, becaufe it was faucy and undu- 
tiful ; nor on ferious or facred fubjeéts, for that was impious. 
He had much falt, but no gall; often jefting, but never jeering, 
He obferved times, places, and circumftances, knowing when 
to fpeak, and when to hold his peace. His repartees were 
rather natural than affected; fubtile and acute, prompt and 
eafy, yet not carelefs 5 never rendering himielf contemptible to 
pleafe others, He defpifed an infipid ringing the changes on 
words ; his wit was on matters. It is the misfortune of pro- 
felled wits, that they are not able to underitand fome of thefe 
rules, nor to practife others. 
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Anfivery by P. Hoare, of Stoke Climfland, to the Charade, by 
D. Gill, infe ted J Nover mber 17. 


HE anfwer I did foon obtain, 
For CHRIST-CHURCH is the town you mean. 
*t® We have received the like anfwer from G. S. near St. 
Auftle; T. Pearce, of C: ‘aoelfodd 1; W. Brewer, of Taunton 5 
N. Coles, and W. Hawkins, of Crediton; Jofeph Bulgin, of 
Cafile Carey ; J. Bodkin, of Heat hitock; R. Retallack, and 
T. Geach, of Wadebridge; Juventus, of Plymouth-Dock; 
and J. W. of Frome. 





4 QUESTION, ly VW. Upjohn, of Shaftefbury. 


DMITTING a detachment of Britifh and Hanoverian 
cavalry to confift of 4820 foldiers, under three feparate 
commanders :—A.’s corps was 2118 men lefs than B.’s, and 
B.’s exceeded that of C.’s by go4 men. The exact number 
of foldiers belonging to each general is required, 


4 REBUS, by T. Pafmore, of Beer. 


HAT mifers delight in, and part of a fith, 
Combined aright with two fevenths of a "didh 5 
A beautiful bird, Sirs, no doubt you'll difcover, 
Of whom many a lady’s fincerely a lover. 








4 CHARADE, by Hohn Turner, of Langport. 





A” inf-&, Sirs, you'll firft obtain, 

That oftime’s trod on with difdain; 
Then next a place muft be reveal’d 
Where wild beafts fometimes lie conceal’d ; 

Both parts if you aright combine, 
A well-known herb it will define. 


mt 


4n ENIGMA, ly Sobrius, of Sutton. 


Or -73 RUCTED by the wifdom and command 
A Of that Great Power who made the fea and land; 
VoL. XXV, 627. x Thro’ 
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Thro’ him I unexpeéted oft appear 

Denoting what fome men will term fevere: 
On me are many lines right and tranf{verfe, 
And round and oval forens me interfperfe : 
Twelve hours will fometimes terminate the fpace 
While animated things car: fee my face: 
Chronology infers 1 had a ftate 

Of vilibility (ftrange to relate !), 

Lunations three complete, or rather more, 
Mix’d here and there upon Great Britain’s fhore ; 
Such is the cafe of my uncertainty 

Of time among the fons of men to be. 

I inoffenfive am, if let alone, 

But thofe whofe difpofitions are quite prone 
To nature’s wildnefs, often feel a fmart, 
Which, by their inadvertence, I impart. 

In ancient times I was a kind of toy, 

In rural fcenes to pleafe the girl and boy: 

As variousarts and {ciences increas’d, 

Some men of active parts have me imprefs’d, 
With curious props made by mechanic art 

To bear their limbs, and pierce my upper part. 
Inferted on the news, intelligence 

Sometimes arrives, of fata} confequencey 
Which has occurr’d when I in ftrength do fail, 
Ard hue ane minds with {kill could not avail ! 
To loweft lands I give a covering wide, 

And in fome rivers feem to {top the tide. 

Much like a corpfe intended for the grave 

To be interr’d a quality I have. 


HE KK IK HEAR OK OK KOKORO 


*{* The Plan of our refpectable Corre{pondent at es is 
the one intended to be followed as foon as the Trial of Thomas 
Hardy is finifhed; and that is, to give the other Trials ina very 
concife Form, which the Length at which Haray’s Trial is given, 
on whofe Conviction or Acquittal the Decifion of the other Trials 
matcrially depended, will, we apf rebent » render more fatis{aci ‘ory 
than the a lo wing them to occupy a greater Number of Pages, which 
may be filled up with ether Articles more generally pleajing. 

ERRAT UM. —In Page 90, Line 23, for beloving, read 
loving, 
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Occafional Lines fpoken by A Maf- 
ter Richard Ellicombe, at the 
Annual Exhibition, by the 
Young Gentlemen of Alphing- 
ton Academy, Det. 16, 17 94. 


W 7 HILEthro’ thetremblixg 
nations round 
Fell war his crimfon banner 
{preads 
With with’ ring footfteps thakes 
the ground, 
And blalts the foil where’er 
he treads ; 
*Tis our’s on Bricain’s happier 
fhore, 
By the uxorious ocean’s arms 
entwin’d, 
Far from the deafening cannon’s 
roar, 

To blefs the charms of peace, 
acd cultivate the mind. 
But chiefly thee, oh eloquence! 

we hail, 

Whofe magic power can 
foothe, inipire, controu! 
Can ftrike the b aii bus ** fiend 

of difcord,”’ pale, 
And (as the needle trembles 
to the pole), 
Can to thyfelf attra¢ 
** paflion of the foul !” 
?Twas thou, who didf to 
Athens’|} patriot pride, 
Thy itrong, reiiitleis energy 
impart, 
To pour vis thunders in aftoun- 
ding tide, 
And thake the M Tacedonianf 
ty rant’s heart. 
Thou, too, to Romce’s* more 
ps lith’d fou, a irie “nd, 
Did copious periods, flowing 
diction teach, 
|| Demofthenes. 


t Philip, ——* Cicero, 


** each 





T & 


And warm, perfuafive elegance, 
to ble nd 
With all the variegated charms 
of fpeech. 
His patriot zeal each kindling 
bre ait infpir’d, 
Awak’d the flochfal, and the 
daring fir’d, 
Laid Traitor Catiline’s wild 
fury low, 
And bade the laurels fade on 
Czfar’s brow. 
Nor lefs to li be rty ally’d 
(br it innia’s guardian power 
ador 7d) 
Still doft thou hover at her fide, 
Polith her fons in peace, and 
point in war her iword ! 
Reviv’d in Chatham’s foa we 
fee at length, 
The Roman majefty, the Gre- 
cian ftrength ; 
And while we hear, and own 
his matchlefs force, 
We praile his object with de- 
ferv’d applaute, 
« ip check wild anarchy’s 
** deitructive courfe, 
- ee fix the bafis ‘frm of 


** fiberty and laws !”” 


Oh! could’tt thou (as th’ Ore 
pean lyre of yore,) 
Soothe now each jarring paf- 
crag Into peace 5 
Bid the loud caunon’s voice be 
heard no more, 
But each difcordant din of 
war toceaic : 
Bid into fcythes the blood 
drench’d talchion bend, 
And facred peace her olive 
branch extend! 
Vain with, on Gallia’s haplefs 
Jand, 
By anarchy’s inhuman -and, 
Thy 
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Thy influence is no longer 
known, 
Thy facred temples are o’er- 
thrown ! 
Tho’ once the feat of polifh’d 
arts, 
Now favage Fury fires their 
earts ! 
No more their groves to mufic’s 
voice reply, 
But trembling to their atmoft 
bounds, 
Reverberate the direful founds 
Of death, and frantic rage, and 
difcord’s barb’rouscry. 
Oh! from thefe Goths of mo- 
dern times, : 
(Who ittain the hiftoric page 
wit) crimes, 
Who fhake each realm 
defp’rate arms, 
And fill the world with dire 
alarms,) 
Ye powers! whoo’er th’ affairs 
of men prefide, 
Defend Britannia’s favour’d 
reign ; 
Her fons to genuine freedom 
gulae, 
Which reafon fanétions, and 
her laws maintain ! 
And thou, oh eloquence! thy 
aid afford, 
To rend the veil, that {preads 
around a gloom, 
To teach the few, who grafp 
the traitor’s{word, 
To theathe—not pluage it in 
their parent’s womb. 
And deign to us, fome portion 
of thy fire, 
Some facred fpark of energy 
to give, 
That when the prefent patriot 
race expire, 
In us reviv’d, their gen’rous 
warmth may live! 
Yes! be it our’s (our minds 
matur’d by age, 
To nurfe the amor patria in 
our breaft, 
Whate’er purfuits our 
ycars engage, 
Be thil our firft—to make our 
country bleti! 


with 


future 


Copy is now gi 
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Whether the {word in her de- 
fence we wield, 
To hurl her vengeance on her 
treach’rous foes; 
Whether we guard her laws, fair 
freedom’s fhield, 
And anarchy, with legal arms, 
oppole ; 
Whether the facred 
may pleafe, 
With pious care t’ inftrué 
mifguided fouls ; 
Whether we waft her commerce 
o'er the feas, 
Or with her naval thunders 
fhake the poles ; 
Whether the fenate our exer- 
tions claim, 
Or humbler fcenes demand 
our daily toil, 
Still let us cherifh our lov’d 
country’s name, 
And labour itill to blefS our 
native foil. 


Still be it our’s (when anar- 
chifts affail,) 
To guard our King, our free- 
dom, and our laws! 
Or if, which Heav’n forefend ! 
their foes prevail, 
To perith nobly in fo juft a 
caufe ! 
And thou, my country ! 
rope’s pride and boatt, 
Stull may thy liberty trium- 
phant foar ; 
And as the rocks that guard thy 
facred coat, 
Repel the rufiian waves that 
lath the thore, 


So may’ft thou, till the fated end 
of time, 
(Secur’d by freedom’s ada- 
mantine wall,) 
Tow’r o'er the world a pyramid 
fublime, 
Nor, till the general wreck of 
nature, fall! 


L. H. J. HALLORAN, 


charaéter 
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[ Oxly a Part of the above 
Piece having asyet been inferied, 
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